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In considering the author's treatment of other philosophical matters, the 
limitations of his inquiry must be kept in mind. Often the discussion is of 
necessity brief, while the principal aim is always to discover the religious, 
more specifically, the rationalistic bearings of a doctrine or system. 
Finally, the subject is English thinking, not the general progress of 
thought, so that it is not in every case easy to determine the precise scope 
of an explanation or a criticism. But after all allowances have been made, 
it remains impossible to term the result entirely satisfactory, either with 
regard to the exposition of principles or to the description of their influence 
on the wider developments of opinion. The account of Kant's theoretical 
philosophy is good, though not the best (Vol. I, pp. 181-188), the sum- 
mary of Hegelianism presents the salient points of the system to the pop- 
ular mind as well, perhaps, as could be done in so brief a compass (Vol. 
I, pp. 378 ff.). Descartes, on the other hand, fares badly in the statement 
of his positions, and his real influence is declared to have consisted in 
stimulating the theological reaction in France (Vol. I, p. 94). The central 
doctrine of Spinoza is repeatedly formulated as the belief in an "infinite 
Power" (Vol. I, pp. 94-97 ; cf. also Vol. II, pp. 232-3, where the inter- 
pretation is used, with other data, to show a relationship between Spencer 
and Spinoza). The exposition of positivism would benefit by more system- 
atic development and by a comparative discussion of the earlier and the 
later phases of Comte's thinking (Vol. I, pp. 408 ff.) ; the account of J. S. 
Mill, whom with Comte Mr. Benn greatly admires, is stronger, although it 
may be doubted whether the estimate of the influence of these two writers 
on the thought of the century is not considerably exaggerated (Vol. I, pp. 
449-450). Mr. Benn's treatment of Spencer (Vol. II, pp. 204-235) is 
marked at once by trenchant criticism, keen insight (<?. g., his ascription 
of pantheistic tendencies to Spencer), and over-insistence on individual 
interpretations (<?. g., the importance of Spencer's ethical interests in the 
organization of the Synthetic Philosophy is now justly emphasized, now 
overestimated). The discussion of the system of T. H. Green dwells on 
the analogies between Green and Berkeley, in spite of admitted differences, 
(Green's study of Lotze is not mentioned), and denies categorically the 
commonly believed dependence of Green on Hegel (Vol. II, pp. 401-409). 

In fine, The History of English Rationalism is an important work, 
broadly planned and elaborately executed ; but it is marred by faults both 
of method and result, and these prevent it from reaching the highest level 
of modern historical research. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

La raison pure et les antinomies : Essai critique sur la philosophic kanti- 
enne. Par F. Evellin. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. iv, 316. 
Most that is contained in the first three of the four parts of this book has 

appeared before : the first part in the Bibliotheque du Congres interna- 
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tional de Philosophie (Philosophic g6neYale et Metaphysique), 1900 ; the 
remainder in the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale (since 1902). (Sum- 
maries of parts have been published in this Review, Vols. XI, p. 426 ; 
XIII, p. 82 and p. 472 ; XIV, p. 630.) 

The chief problem that the author sets before himself is, whether or not 
pure reason is a process divided against itself, and thus one hopelessly con- 
demned to contradiction and to error. The belief that it is such, certainly 
has some excuse ; for philosophical speculation is still a battle-field of con- 
tending systems, and, moreover, a battle-field where even victory for some 
one system is but short-lived and indecisive. Then, too, there are the an- 
tinomies. Without sense experience thought is impotent ; and yet, if 
made quite dependent upon this experience, it can only oscillate back and 
forth between pro and con, between yes and no. The author was thus led 
to attempt a new examination of the Kantian antinomies, the results of 
which he gives us in his book. The main result is briefly as follows. 

M. Evellin cannot believe, as did Kant, that there exists a determined 
number of antinomies. The historic four are but particular cases of one 
fundamental antinomy which enters into and explains all the others. " II 
n'y a, et il n'y aura jamais qu'une antinomie, celle qui, dans la nature 
comme dans la pensee, au dehors comme au dedans, met le reel et le sen- 
sible en perpetuelle concomitance et aussi en perp&uelle opposition" (p. 
308). This antinomy is fundamental, because it has its ground in the very 
mechanism of knowledge. Yet if this antinomy can be the means of resolv- 
ing the others, can it itself be resolved ? Yes. What in effect are the two 
terms we meet in it ? On the one hand, the sensible, and on the other, the 
real. Neither can be suppressed, rather one must be made subordinate to 
the other. Which then is prior ? Doubtless the real, for it explains the sen- 
sible but itself cannot be explained by the sensible. Now by what means 
are we brought into relation with the real? By pure reason. In short, 
it is pure reason that will remove the contradiction in the antinomy. A 
plurality of metaphysical systems seemed possible, but only one defies the 
antinomy and resolves its contradiction and thus has the support of reason. 
This is " le dualisme du noumene et du phenomene sous une unit6 qui 
domine leurs series paralleles et les explique." Only thus can the two 
contradictory points of view justify their existence, the points of view " du 
dedans et du dehors, de /' 'action et de I'etat, du noumene et du phenomene. 
A rival theory, idealism, can give an account of one of these terms thus 
coupled, but it cannot explain the other. 

This point of departure for attacking the problem of the antinomies seems 
to the reviewer quite the wrong one. It is not by finding two fundamental 
cognitive processes, nor by finding two sides of the universe, that the antino- 
mies will be resolved. Rather their resolution depends upon our showing, 
either that one side is fallacious, or that both sides are proving quite different 
propositions. In fact, whatever M. Evellin'sbook may add to our knowl- 
edge regarding the antinomies, seems to come from precisely such a mode of 
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investigation. The main thing is to get the terms properly defined, and this 
is what we have so much reason to hope for, in regard to the first two 
antinomies, from recent mathematical investigations. Then, too, the whole 
question of the relation between mathematical truth, on the one hand, and 
the existent spatial and temporal world, on the other, may, when finally 
answered, show that the two sides of these antinomies prove correctly two 
quite distinct propositions, and this without in any way implying a funda- 
mental difference between cognitive processes. At least, we need here, as 
in so many other philosophical problems, to begin with the special, or logic- 
ally posterior problem, and work from it toward the more general, or log- 
ically prior, and not the other way around. 

The four antinomies, M. Evellin tells us, divide into two groups, the 
former treating mathematical and physical magnitude, the latter dealing 
with being, or the existent. In the latter group, the object of the third an- 
tinomy is relative existence ; of the fourth antinomy, absolute existence. 

All the theses have a common object, the real ; the antitheses, the sen- 
sible. Thus the first thesis maintains the necessity of a finite world. To 
hold otherwise would be to say that we can regard a world dependent upon 
our imagination and its caprices as a world self-dependent and living its 
own life. That is, the infinite is never complete, is never given, and 
therefore cannot be real. It is only the product of that indefinite power 
our minds have of imagining the possible. 

Similarly, the simple or indivisible is another essential form of the real 
(the second thesis). The complex is given, is therefore real ; and if it is 
real, its parts cannot keep receding ad infinitum. They in their turn are 
real. The element exists ; that is, the real cannot be a continuum, for 
we cannot decompose a continuum into final elements. It is a collection 
always incomplete, and therefore never given. The only way in which the 
continuum can be distinguished from the purely indeterminate, is by re- 
garding it as discontinuous, that is, by thinking into it the line and the point, 
and thus limiting it. 

Again (third thesis) autonomous action is the real itself. Indeed, the 
name ' real ' belongs only to that which can act or react. Necessity tells us 
that the laws are external to the events themselves and thus compel them 
from without. If, however, we regard the law as internal, as inherent in 
the object, then it becomes merely its constant manner of behaving. It 
denotes spontaneity. To the onlooker, an object endowed with spon- 
taneity and set in relation tq other objects similarly endowed, does, of 
course, appear determined from without. 

Finally, the fourth thesis tells us that the Absolute is the supreme reality ; 
because, independent and autonomous, it carries in itself the ground of its 
existence. Thus our reason demands the unconditioned as it does the 
simple ; whereas our imagination repels it, because we can picture it only 
as a first phenomenon in relation to all the other phenomena, and thus as 
itself conditioned. 
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In short, science cannot explain metaphysics : for this would imply that 
the infinite can explain the finite ; the complex, the simple ; the condition, 
the action ; and, finally, the relative, the absolute. On the contrary, each 
thesis takes precedence over the corresponding antithesis, because it alone 
can justify the other. The notion of the finite, of the simple, of spon- 
taneity, is positive, that of their opposite is negative ; and "1' idee posi- 
tive explique l'idee negative." 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Princeton University. 

La fisychologie des individus et des societes chez Taine, historien des lit- 
teratures : Etude critique. Par Paul Lacombe. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1906. —pp. ii, 375. 

Here is "a critical, nay a very critical, examination of the theories of 
Taine" (p. i), having especial reference to the principles in his Histoire de 
la litferature anglaise, and based mainly on "a repeated perusal of 
Taine' s works," together with the results of M. Lacombe' s own "personal 
reflection" (p. 373). Throughout his first eight chapters, this stern in- 
quisitor confronts Taine' s generalizations, his notions of the "race,'.' the 
' * environment,' ' and the ' ' acquired momentum, ' ' as exemplified in English 
literature, * * with the facts, ' ' and steadily finds the requisite correspondence 
between generals and particulars wanting. It is true, M. Lacombe's 
"facts" are derived, not from his own preliminary researches in English 
literature, — not from his own use of that patient method of detailed inves- 
tigation which he prefers in the literary as in the political historian, and 
which he misses in Taine (p. 194), — so much as from the scholarly works 
of M. Jusserand and others ; still, however derived, they suffice for his end. 

With clearness and point, though often with teasing iteration, he takes 
tip a supposedly fundamental conception in the Histoire de la litferature 
anglaise, a large conception, let us say, such as that of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and, having analyzed this idea, he easily shows how Taine' s " dread- 
fully simplified ' ' psychology, his belief in a few persistent racial traits, fixed 
from the very dawn of Germanic legend, fails to account for a complex per- 
sonality like Shakespeare or Pope. 

Taine' s salient defect as a thinker on literature was doubtless his ina- 
bility to realize what education means both to nations and to individuals. 
His caricature of early English civilization was due primarily, of course, to 
his imperfect acquaintance with "Anglo-Saxon " masterpieces ; for he was 
at no pains to familiarize himself with the scholarship they had attracted 
before 1863, the year in which the Histoire was published. Yet had he 
paused to consider, even roughly, the influence of Roman Christianity on 
all the Teutonic peoples, he could not have travestied as he did the culture 
that nourished Cynewulf and Alfred. Similarly with individuals: Taine' s 
estimate of Shakespeare, so alluring to the unsuspicious, is rendered almost 



